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neur. Wherever possible all statements have 
been verified from first-hand sources. In building 
the book the author has collected a Moliere library 
not equalled by many college libraries in the 
United States. 

Professor Crane, of Cornell University, has 
given the work an instructive and appreciative 
introduction. 

P. C. L. van Steendeben. 
Lake Forest University. 



English Literature from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer. By William Heney Schofield, 
Ph. D., Professor of Comparative Literature in 
Harvard University. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company, 1906. 

Middle English literature has had to wait a 
long time for a satisfactory historian. However 
laudable for the time which produced them may 
have been the chapters on the subject in Warton's 
History of English Poetry, and however conve- 
nient those in Morley's English Writers, both 
works are mainly descriptive, give little aid to an 
understanding of the subject, and are quite un- 
trustworthy as regards facts. ten Brink's His- 
tory of English Literature, for all its judiciousness, 
and M. Jusserand's Literary History of the English 
People, for all its charm, are neither exhaustive 
nor otherwise adequate to the needs of the special 
student or the capable general reader. Therefore, 
Professor Schofield' s book, while in no sense a 
great one and necessarily not a final one, is even 
more indispensable than it is excellent. 

The arrangement of the book is the feature 
which most obviously calls for comment. Fol- 
lowing the example of the late Gaston Paris and 
of other French writers, the author has divided 
his material not chronologically but according to 
its literary genres or subject-matter. He has even 
improved, if one may be permitted to say so, 
on the arrangement adopted by the great French 
scholar in his Literature Frangaise au Moyen Age, 
by making his own less mechanical. After the 
introduction come chapters on Anglo-Latin, and 



Anglo-Norman and Anglo-French literature, the 
English language, romance, tales, historical, re- 
ligious and didactic works, and songs and lyrics, 
followed by a conclusion, a suggestive chronolog- 
ical table, an excellent working bibliography and 
a full index. 1 In view of the present state of our 
knowledge and the prevalent unfamiliarity with 
mediaeval literary categories, such a division of 
the material was certainly the best, and is one 
reason why the book will be far more useful than 
ten Brink's. But the fact should not be disre- 
garded that this is largely an expository, almost a 
pedagogical, device ; that it is untrue to nature 
and unfair ; that it greatly exaggerates what the 
author calls the static character of mediaeval lit- 
erary types. We may hope that the time will 
come when the literary history of mediaeval Eng- 
land may be written in such a way as will make 
its intellectual and artistic changes from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century nearly as plain as 
those of any later period. Professor Schofield 
himself says (p. 24), "Study, however, shows one 
century developing naturally out of another. 
From the barbarity of the dark ages to the 
affectations of the pre-Renaissance epoch is a long 
but steady progression." He actually does make 
an attempt (on pp. 28 and 98) at a chronological 
characterization of the Latin literature of the 
period. Would it not even have been well, per- 
haps, if his final chapter had been a chronological 
retrospect ? This would have afforded an admir- 
able prelude to the treatment of Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, to which all students are looking 
forward in Dr. Schofield' s next volume. 

One of the most interesting and illuminating 
chapters in the book is the introduction, on the 
conditions under which Middle English literature 
came into existence ; on the linguistic, political, 
ecclesiastical, and social peculiarities of mediaeval 
England, and on such classes of men, significant 
for literary history, as the clerks and minstrels. 
One might suggest that the five-page conclusion, 
on similar subjects, and the five-page Chapter iv, 

1 The omission here of the romance of Athelstone may be 
noted, however (see p. 275). The suggestion maybe made 
that it would save much fingering of pages, if the reference 
to the main treatment of each subject were printed in 
heavy-faced type. 
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on the English language, might well have been 
worked in with it. Such a point as this illustrates 
the lack of final and mature revision and verifica- 
tion which one frequently notices in the book. 
In these chapters, however, and usually, indeed, 
throughout, the writer has kept constantly in mind 
how much assistance the ordinary reader requires 
for the comprehension of mediaeval literature, and 
has given it in a living way. 

A novel feature of the book is the amount of 
space (a quarter of the whole) given to Anglo- 
Latin and Anglo-French literature. In the at- 
tempt to be at once condensed, exhaustive, and 
vivid, the first and longer of these chapters 
(especially its second half) is somewhat desultory 
and rambling ; indeed, other parts of the book 
possibly leave something to be desired in per- 
spicuity and significance of transitions and minor 
arrangement. In consequence of this, and also of 
the author's familiarity with Old Norse literature, 
he is not seldom in these chapters betrayed into 
irrelevancies.* But the resence of these chapters 
seems an admirable feature, and that for two 
reasons. They call attention to the amount of 
characteristic and meritorious intellectual and 
artistic work which the mediaeval English did 
in other languages, and to the neglected prob- 
lems in literary history which it involves. And 
they should help to kill the old notion that from 
the Conquest to Chaucer's day England was an 
intellectual desert merely because literature in 
English was ill- written and only for the uncritical 
classes. More than this, it may even be said that 
a historian of this period gives a false impression 
and neglects his duty who confines himself to 
literature in the English language. For this 
reason, it seems to the reviewer that Professor 
Schofield's book might much more properly have 
been called The Literary History of England than 
English Literature. De facto, that is what it is. 

By far the most interesting and valuable chap- 
ter is that on Romance, which fills more than a 
third of the volume. This vast, intricate and far- 
reaching subject few living men could have treated 
with more thoroughness, discrimination, and fresh- 
ness than we find here. Dr. Schofield has been 
fairly conservative, and (it seems to the reviewer) 

' E. g., on pp. 52, 65, 71, 75, 89, 90, 105-6, 125 ; even 
later, as well, on pp. 151-3 and 368 ( last paragraph ). 



has refrained from brilliant guesses and immature 
decisions quite as much as one could expect. He 
has, of course, treated the romantic cycles geneti- 
cally, from the point of view of French romance 
and its origins. At times his fondness for me- 
diaeval French sophistication and refinement has 
made him a little less than appreciative of the 
native English spirit ; it is singular that one who 
has written so much on King Horn should not do 
more justice to that admirable poem. But, on 
the whole, this chapter is one of the most useful 
and illuminating treatments of romance to be 
found anywhere ; and is certainly the best to be 
found in English. 8 

In the last five chapters there is a noticeable 
falling ofi" in both matter and manner. However 
it may be with the chapter on tales, it is not sur- 
prising that a writer's enthusiasm should wane 
perceptibly before the reading and writing in- 
volved by the chapters on historical, religious, 
and didactic works, and that somewhat desultory 
and even arid subject, the Middle English songs and 
lyrics. One cannot but regret, however, that the 
book was not delayed till a more finished treatment 
of these subjects had been possible, for which we 
should have been all the more grateful because 
of its difficulty. 

In a hook of this compass it is inevitable that 
small slips and inaccuracies should occur ; in this 
book they are possibly unduly frequent. Trifling 
though many of the following are, perhaps they 
are worth noting : — Page 111, line 11. For "two 
hundred years," read "three hundred." — Page 
112, foot. The "agreement of John and Philip 
Augustus" seems hardly to represent the facts 
accurately. — Page 116. Is it quite accurate to 
speak of Thomas' Tristan as an "Arthurian 
romance?" — Page 130. Schofield has confused 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
which was never defide until 1854, with the feast 
of her Conception. — Page 191. It certainly seems 
probable that Emare was carried not to Wales but 
to Galicia ; the legend of the miraculous voyage 
of the body of St. James to Compostella would 
help, and we may observe (on the principle which 

8 In connection with Schofield's mention of Marie de 
France's Quingamor (pp. 192, 199), a curiously close 
parallel to that lay may be noted in the Japanese Lay of 
Ur&shima ; see F. V. Dickins' Primitive and Mediaeval 
Japanese Texts (Oxford, 1906), pp. 136-146. 
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Schofield uses in his essay on Horn, and Rymen- 
hild), that it is only a week's sail from Eome (see 
Gough's edition, pp. 22, 36).— Page 236. Surely 
it was not Caxton who gave its name to Malory's 
Morte Darthur ; see his colophon. : — Page 246. 
Does not Dr. Schofield miss the essential point in 
the story of the begetting of Galahad ? Lancelot 
was far from indulging "a guilty love for the 
daughter of the Grail-King." See Malory, xi, 
2, 3.— Page 260. What evidence has Dr. Scho- 
field shown earlier for an "Anglo-Saxon version 
of the Tristram-story?" The extremely inter- 
esting parallel between Marie's lay of Chievrefoil 
and what the Grein-Wulcker Bibliotliek calls Die 
Botschaft des Gemahls, which he points out on 
pages 201-2, can hardly be called siich. — Page 
265. There is a strange error in saying "there 
still exist three French redactions of the story of 
Horn, . . . from which were derived three corres- 
ponding English versions." The first of these 
French redactions certainly does not exist now, 
and some would deny that it ever did. Nor do 
we know that "the hero in the first English ver- 
sion was a Norseman " ; on the contrary, it is the 
Saracens who drove him out who were originally 
Norsemen. — Page 281. Edward I isoddly confused 
with Edward III. See Hoccleve's De Regimine 
Principum (Koxb. Club), p. 92.— Page 304. The 
Foray of Gadderis does not occupy ' ' some 14, 000 ' ' 
lines in the Scottish Buik of Alexander, but less 
than a quarter of that amount (cf. page 303). — 
Page 318. " George a Green, Pindar of Wake- 
field" are, of course, one and the same tale ; as 
no one would infer from Schofield' s punctuation. 
— Page 321. It is difficult to see why the Squire's 
Tale is omitted from the list of Canterbury Tales 
which are "Oriental in character." — Page 324. 
Is it desirable or even reasonable to represent 
Chaucer's motive for including coarse stories in 
his great collection as a sense of obligation ? Cer- 
tainly no parts of the Canterbury Tales force on 
us more the impression of having been written 
con amore. — Page 334. The summary of The Vox 
and the Wolf seems to mistake two delightful 
touches, in lines 27-40, 249-50 ; the fox eats 
three of the hens, and rejoices that Segrim has 
made a holy end. — Page 336. The creature 
called a "mereman " in the Bestiary is obviously 
what we call a mermaid. — Page 340. The incor- 



rect statement, at the bottom of the page, about 
Chaucer and Lydgate seems to be due to a con- 
fused recollection of what was said on page 296 
about Lydgate' s Story of Thebes. — Page 343. 
Chauntecleer's "forty lines, or more," on dreams 
are really more than four times forty. — Page 344. 
Why is the Seven Sages called "one of the ear- 
liest Middle English poems?" And why is it 
attributed to the thirteenth century? Cf. Scho- 
field' s own table, page 463, and pages 37-8 of 
Dr. Killis Campbell's dissertation. — Page 346. 
In no version of the Husband-Shut-Out story in 
the above romance that the reviewer can find is 
the husband "put to death for his pains." — Page 
361. It surely is hardly proper to call the Historia 
Britonwm "Geoffrey's Brut."— Pages 362, 412. 
Why perpetuate the custom of calling Kobert Man- 
ning of Brunne, instead of Bourne, the modern 
name of the place ? We do not speak of ' 'William 
of Malmesberie." — Page 383. Since the accurate 
eccentricity of Orm's spelling is dwelt on, it is a 
pity that in the five quoted lines there are five 
mistakes in reproducing it — Page 401. It is also 
a pity that the paragraph on the Vision of Thur- 
kill did not more accurately follow Dr. Becker's 
dissertation, from which most of it is derived ; 
even if the original was not consulted. The knight 
was not vainglorious, nor could the theatre in 
which the damned perform very well be "purga- 
torial." This is only one of rather frequent errors 
or loosenesses of language as to ecclesiology ; e.g., 
monks, friars and canons are all called ' ' monks. ' ' 
— Page 413. Eobert Manning was not the heretic 
and precursor of Wyclif which Dr. Schofield im- 
plies that he was. He declares that the priest 
selected to offer masses for the dead ought to be 
"good and clean," but hardly makes their effi- 
cacy depend on his being so (see E. E. T. S., line 
10,500).— Page 423. The "Sidrac" whom Dr. 
Schofield enrolls among "worthies of antiquity" 
is "Syrac" or "Syrak" in the poem under dis- 
cussion, and is really, of course, Jesus the son of 
Sirach. Most of his sage words there quoted may 
easily be found in the book Eeelesiasticus. — Page 
430. The Elizabethan dialogue, and the like, is 
surely descended rather from the Italian dubbio, 
the Platonic dialogue and the Virgilian eclogue 
than from the mediaeval debate. — Page 437. In 
the last line of Godric's song, should we not read, 
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■with one of the mss., wunne for winne'i— Page 
438, bottom. In the form in which the hymn to 
Mary is printed, even the special student cannot 
see that the lines are of seven accents. — Pages 
444-5. In the Cxtckoo and Alisoun songs, swike 
here certainly means cease, and not deceive ; hid 
seems much more likely to mean sound or voice 
(M. E. hide) than land (M. E. lede, hid, which 
means people, nation : N. E. D.), and hendy cer- 
tainly does not mean strange, but always pleasant. 
— Page 451. Lajamon's Brut does not exist in a 
unique ms. ,■ cf. pages 459, 461. — Page 462. The 
Popes were at Avignon only till 1377 ; after 1378 
only the antipopes were there. — Misprints may be 
noted on pages 92 (line 7, read "slyding"), 
325 (line 9), 347 (line 27, read "Novelle"), 
382 (line 6, read "Henry II"), 383 (line 5, 
read "pohhtesst"), 470 (line 32). Pages 174 
and 175 are unluckily turned about. 

The best thing about the book is no doubt the 
amount of condensed, accessible information which 
it contains. Some might perhaps criticize it for 
a lack of philosophical generalization, for not 
extracting more tangibly, at times, the spiritual 
characteristics of the Middle Ages. But it can 
hardly be denied that for a history it errs on the 
right side, and from what it does give us we can 
form our reflections for ourselves. After the world 
has talked so long about the Middle Ages in 
ignorance of some of their most significant pro- 
ducts, there may well be a truce to generalization. 
This vast amount of fact is communicated in a 
style which, though at times not without oddity, 
is clear, nervous, and animated. And the reader 
is frequently struck by the freshness and justness 
of the author's criticisms on subjects on which 
many writers could have offered no criticisms at 
all ; by the grasp and penetration which have 
enabled him to go to the heart of a subject, and 
through the thick veil of mediaeval literary con- 
vention and literary helplessness to seize upon a 
writer's essential character. 



John S. P. Tatlock. 



UniversUy of Michigan. 



An Anthology of German Literature (Part 1), by 
Calvin Thomas, LL. D. Boston : D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1907. 8vo., vi and 195 pp. 

The tasks that Professor Thomas sets himself in 
his publications are all worth while. The present 
volume is no exception. MaxMuller's German 
Classics has done good service and will not be 
supplanted by the Anthology, but where an inex- 
pensive and condensed survey of German liter- 
ature is desired preference will be given to the 
newer work. Part 1 offers 39 selections, ranging 
from the Hildebrandslied to Johann Geiler and 
Sebastian Brant and covers therefore a period of 
some seven centuries. As the Anthology is in- 
tended for students who "would like to know 
something of the earlier periods but have not 
studied, and may not care to study Old and 
Middle German," the language used is in all 
cases modern German. The translations or 
adaptations are in part by Simrock, Botticher 
and other literati and scholars, in other cases 
Professor Thomas has relied upon his own skill. 

The editor' s ' ' first principle " : "to give a good 
deal of the best rather than a little of everything ' ' 
will certainly command universal approval and 
no one will question that the selections given show 
good judgment and sense of proportion. Doubt- 
less almost everyone acquainted with early Ger- 
man literature will miss one or more old friends 
whom he would like to see included. That, how- 
ever, is unavoidable in a volume of this compass. 
But if the writer may make a suggestion for a 
second edition, I would enter a plea for Frau 
Ava, especially if Hrotswitha is to be excluded. 
It is not without significance for the culture of 
the age that now and then a woman essayed to 
express herself in verse. If the limits of the 
present volume must be observed we could sac- 
rifice the Old Saxon Genesis, as long as the 
Heliand and Otfried are so well represented. 
The brief historical and explanatory remarks that 
introduce each selection or set of selections contain 
much information that will prove helpful to the 
students for whom the work is intended. Here 
and there, however, these paragraphs seem to 
have been prepared in too great haste or without 
proper regard for the effect they are sure to 
produce upon minds unable from lack of inde- 



